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of the community. That the standard of propriety in these 
public places should not only be set as high as possible, but 
should everywhere at best equal, and in poorer neighborhoods 
rise above, that ordinarily obtaining in the homes." A very 
moderate ideal! 

Prostitution is always a curse, but the condition of the Lon- 
don streets is so much worse than that of great towns on the 
Continent that the problem is specially urgent. Mr. Booth 
makes an interesting proposal. He suggests (p. 129) that 
brothels should be persistently hunted down and prosecuted, 
while houses of accommodation should not be attacked but only 
watched, and at the same time places of resort should be per- 
mitted and open solicitation on the streets stopped. These 
steps might palliate the evil, but they cannot cure it, and, above 
all, they do not touch on the really vital question — that of 
disease. 

The final volume also contains an abstract of the former 
seventeen volumes, an index and a map showing places of 
worship and public houses. Without question, Mr. Booth's 
great work will have a permanent value; a century hence it will 
be even more interesting than it is to-day. Mr. Booth has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon the present and the future genera- 
tions of English-speaking people. He has already found one 
imitator in England. The best of all possible results would be 
that a host of imitators should spring up on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to offer Mr. Booth a more sincere form of flattery than 
is possible in mere words. 

C. P. Sanger. 

London. 



The Pathway to Reality. Being the Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of St. Andrews in the session 1902- 
1903. By the Right Honorable R. B. Haldane, M. P., LL. D., 
K. C. London: John Murray, 1903. Pp. xix, 316. 

These lectures were, Mr. Haldane tells us, delivered ex 
tempore, though with the help of carefully prepared notes, and 
are published exactly as they were delivered. The impromptu 
method, as he felt, offers the great advantage of enabling the 
lecturer to keep in touch with his audience. But when the 
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spoken word becomes a book and the reader gains no elucida- 
tion by any look of bewilderment, the attendant dangers of 
vague phrasing and loose arrangement come full into view. 
Mr. Haldane's aim has been to describe for the plain man the 
vast building of Absolute Idealism as constructed by Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, whom he conceives as working in 
fundamental harmony; and in many ways he is well fitted for his 
task. His range of reading is extraordinarily wide, his sympa- 
thies many-sided, his command of expression remarkable,, and 
his admiration for the great builders unfeigned. But too often 
the plain man, instead of lealizing the principles of construction, 
will receive the impression of being whisked upstairs and down- 
stairs with doors opened and shut in his face, until he would find 
it hard to say where a single passage led or what was the size of 
any room. 

The main theorem upheld is that Reality will be found in the 
last resort to consist of one harmonious experience in which the 
mind thinking is indissolubly bound to the thing thought. This 
relation — call it that of thought to things, or of subject to object 
— is ultimate and unanalysable. We can only say that neither 
element can be reduced to the other, and yet that each is mean- 
ingless alone. Something must be present to consciousness, — 
here we have the "thing" side of the relation, and what we may 
call in logical language "the particular," — but this something 
must have a character, and any character, any quality, any "what- 
ness," involves the work of thought and may be described as "a 
universal." So much seems clear enough. But obscurity thickens 
when we come to details. Reality, we are told again and again, 
is essentially individual, and individuality unites the two "mo- 
ments" of the universal and the particular. But Mr. Haldane 
has at least four main meanings for this word "individual," 
none of which is expressly distinguished. It stands for: (i) Any 
sensation recognized as such and singled out by itself, e. g., the 
sensation "red." See p. 148. (2) What the plain man would 
call "a thing," that is to say, an x, which is conceived not as hav- 
ing for its content one quality alone, but as forming in some way 
or other a nucleus for many. See p. 173. (3) The ordinary 
finite self, i. e., a consciousness, conceived as one among many, 
to which things can be presented. See p. 150. (4) The ultimate 
"experience" described above. It is not clear why this last 
is called "individual." It may be either because it has the power 
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of selecting points among all that is presented to it, and so indi- 
vidualizing its data — cf. sense (1). See pp. 112, 130. Or it may 
be because it is itself to be conceived as individual in sense (3). 
See pp. 162, 131. The matter is further complicated by isolated 
sayings hard to reconcile with either view. We are told, cf. (1), 
(2), and (3), that they are inadequate conceptions. But then, 
apparently, they could not maintain themselves at the stand- 
point of the ultimate experience. If so, in what sense can it be 
called "individual," after all? 

Nor is it quite easy to see why Mr. Haldane pours such con- 
tempt on those who try to construct the world out of universals 
or speak of it as "a thick complexus of intelligible relations." 
Perhaps he only means that such attempts overlook the fact that 
the universals must be, as well as be universalis, and further, that 
they must have a thinking principle to think them. But one 
cannot help suspecting that his real reason lies deeper, that he 
wants something more than all this, something that an Hegelian 
of Mr. McTaggart's type wants when he demands a union or 
selves. Again, we are told that "of course" the categories of the 
one and the many must be transcended, and yet the ultimate 
experience is spoken of as unique, as the experience of one sub- 
ject. 

Reality being thus defined, Truth, we are given to understand, 
consists in a perfectly harmonious general experience (pp. 70, 
foil.). But Mr. Haldane, in trying to establish this position, 
uses a two-edged argument. He points out that, as in the case 
of the stereoscope, a man may have an impression which is per- 
fectly harmonious and clear and so far as it goes, and yet be de- 
luded. This is an important point to make. But we must ask, 
if self-consistency is no guarantee for truth in the case of one 
individual, why should it be so any the more in the case of all? 
To bring in the concept of all is only to push the difficulty fur- 
ther back. Would a dream be the less a dream if it were uni- 
versal? 

After the general account of Reality and Truth, Mr. Haldane 
goes on to a criticism of the categories which the mind, pre- 
sumably the finite mind, applies in its work. These categories 
are said to vary in value, but there is no attempt to work out in 
any detail their relation to one another. Nevertheless, this part 
of the book seems much more definite and systematic than the 
rest. One after another Mr. Haldane reviews the fields of 
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Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and the study of 
Consciousness and Personality, and shows with many happy il- 
lustrations how each department uses conceptions which cannot 
be deduced from the earlier, and how the earlier deal with 
limited aspects alone and have no claim to be taken as adequate 
statements of reality. In the case of Physics, it is suggested 
that the attempt to construct a self-consistent world out of such 
abstractions must inevitably break down. 

In his preface Mr. Haldane tells us that he hopes 
to show in a subsequent course the meaning of his 
plan for Conduct and Religion, and it is interesting, it 
premature, to forecast his view. We have distinct indica- 
tions that the conceptions of the family, the state, and the 
species are to be taken as higher than that of the 
ordinary individual self. And, since we have already 
been led to suppose that this self is a mere transi- 
tory appearance, the State here set up for admiration 
looms before us as the kaltes Ungeheuer of Nietzsche's 
detestation, the monster that swallows up the living persons 
into its own vacuity . As to the reality of this creation, Mr. Hal- 
dane asks, "If the organism is real as a whole, why not the 
state as a whole?" But there is a sheaf of questions which he 
does not touch and which call for answers. Have we any reason 
whatever to conceive the State as possessing a point of con- 
sciousness of its own — a self — distinct from that of the individ- 
uals? If not, how can we, on Hegelian principles at least, call it 
more real than they? Is not the presence of a self, of conscious- 
ness, the sign and seal of a higher stage? 

Of the other discussions that bear on Ethics the most impor- 
tant is that on Free Will. The best statement of Mr. Haldane's 
view is at the end of the book, pp. 298, foil. But throughout he 
insists, as Idealists do since Kant, that the freedom man desires 
is bound up with consciousness, that volition and intelligence 
are united. This does seem a ray of light in the darkness, but 
we have no analysis of the union. "If we could conceive an 
intelligence," he says, "which, in the act of knowledge, of being 
subject, was aware of itself as object, and of its object as one 
with it, then we should have likewise conceived a will that was 
wholly free." (Italics mine.) One feels inclined to emend this 
passage by omitting the likewise and reading "then, if we had a 
conception of this intelligence as also will, we should have 
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conceived a will that was wholly free." Is not the element of 
Approval an essential part of Will? And how is the element of 
Approval to be found in Knowledge as such? But more urgent 
is the pressure of an old difficulty that remains behind. How is 
this ideal freedom connected with the ordinary freedom which 
the plain man supposes himself to possess ? The freedom in the 
perfect world would surely not be the freedom to go wrong. In- 
deed, this perfect will would seem to be above choice of any 
kind, if choice involves the deliberation between better and 
worse. But the plain man's freedom does involve choice 
and often choice of the wrong. Is there a common element 
between wrongful choice and the unfettered perfect will? If so, 
what is it? Mr. Haldane simply identifies the two without a 
word of explanation (p. 299). To say, with all this unsolved, 
that "the problem of free will is founded upon a false metaphor 
and disappears," (p. 171), is indeed to cry Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace. 

But criticism of such a kind on such a book is a thankless 
task. Mr. Haldane does not profess to attack the problems at 
their roots, but only to bring forward illuminating ideas. Yet 
it is in sympathy with his effort to spread the light that the; 
criticisms are made. 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



Life in Mind and Conduct. Studies of Organic in Human 
Nature. By Henry Maudsley, M. D. London: Macmillan, 
1902. Pp. xv, 444. 

The main difficulty in criticising Dr. Maudsley's book lies in 
discovering why he wrote it, what new theory he has to advo- 
cate, or what good it would do to his readers supposing it 
attained a circulation equal to his highest hopes. The title tells 
us nothing. "Studies of Organic" is a particularly mysterious 
neologism. There is no preface, so one turns with hope to a 
section in the introduction summarized in the table of contents 
by the phrase "General aim of the enquiry." There, however, we 
read "There has been no thought of writing a methodical 
treatise nor of setting forth any system of doctrine. By bring- 
ing several subjects usually treated as if they were separate, and 



